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Why Study Pagan Literature? 


In discussions concerning the merits of a classical 
education the question is sometimes raised : ‘‘Why study 
pagan literature and civilization as a preparation for 
a Christian life? Would it not be better to study 
Christian literature and Christian civilization?’’ The 
answer to that question is not difficult. We do not study 
Greek and Roman literature because they are pagan, 
but because they are truly classical,—that is, perfect in 
their own kind, typical and plastic in form,—and be- 
cause they lie at the foundation of our own modern lit- 
erature. 


It is, indeed, a great pity that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were pagans. By an inscrutable disposition of 
divine Providence they were not vouchsafed the grace 
of a supernatural revelation. A much less gifted peo- 
ple than they, the Hebrews, were granted the priceless 
treasure of a knowledge of the one true God; and to 
us that heritage has been transmitted, enhanced a 
thousandfold by the teaching and the grace of Christ. 
Nevertheless, we are living in a world which, despite the 
Christian revelation it has received, still for the most 
part leads a merely ‘‘natural’’ life. To enable us to 
understand this world, to sympathize with it, to convert 
it to Christ, we need a deep and living knowledge of 
human nature, that human nature which is essentially 
the same today as it was two thousand years ago. Now 
it is the great literature of the world—and the literary 
masterpieces of Greece and Rome have a peculiar claim 
to be regarded as part of the great literature of the 
world—that gives us a deeper insight into human na- 
ture, as well in all its natural beauty, as in its everlast- 
ing frailties. Its beauty was meant by the God of na- 
ture to be a Xatdaywydc cic tov Xovstdv; to lead us up- 
ward, as it did Plato, to the contemplation and the love 
of Eternal and Uncreated Beauty. ‘‘ With whose beauty, 
if they, being delighted, tock them to be gods, let them 
know how much the Lord of them is more beautiful than 
they; for the first Author of Beauty made all those 
things.’’ And the frailties and perplexities and sins of 
humanity are given us for a lesson and a warning. 
‘*Firm they might have stood,’’ says Gabriel in Para- 
dise Lost, speaking to Adam of the fallen angels, ‘‘but 
fell. Remember, and fear to transgress.’’ The foibles 
of humanity are also given us in literature that we may 
learn to sympathize with our weak fellow-creatures, 
whom we wish to lead to higher things. Errare hu- 
manum est. That lesson the teacher, the leader, must 
learn above all other men. 


Indeed, does not the greatest work of literature in 
the world, the New Testament,—that masterpiece both 
human and divine—put before us, side by side with 
the divine ideal of humanity, Jesus Christ, and His 
most holy Mother, ‘‘our tainted nature’s solitary boast,’’ 
a frail and sinning Peter, a Magdalene, possessed by 
seven devils of econcupiscence, a hard-necked, hypocrit- 
ical brood of Pharisees, a contemptible and monstrous 
Herod, a deicide Judas, a vacillating Pilate? The pic- 
ture of life, to be true to life, must contain both lights 
and shadows. The shadows are not there for their own 
sake, but to throw the lights into higher relief. Hu- 
manity needs both: models to imitate and examples to 
serve as warnings. 


The attitude of the Catholic Church towards the elas- 
sies is the same today as it has always been. During the 
two thousand years of her existence she has by no means 
despised or neglected pagan literature. Against pagan 
viee she has: indeed incessantly warned her children. 
But she would not indiscriminately condemn the good 
with the evil. Or ought she to have surrendered the 
foree and beauty of Greek and Roman poetry, eloquence, 
and philosophy to the powers opposed to Christian 
truth? Rather, she has claimed all that is good in them 
for her own. Greek philosophy she made the handmaid 
of Christian theology, Latin and Greek poetry the 
ornament of her liturgy, Greek and Roman eloquence 
the servant of her divine apostolate. We need only 
think of St. Justin and St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Basil 
and St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, Tertullian, and St. 
Gregory the Great:—did they not brilliantly lay all 
pagan antiquity under contribution to the cause of 
Christ ? 

We Catholic educators, then, ought to avoid, on the 
one hand, becoming paganized, and worshiping nature 
and art, as so many modern aesthetes do, and on the 
other, falling into that false asceticism which would 
fain blot all purely natural beauty from the face of 
the earth. We shall be more human, we shall be wiser 
men and women and better Christians, above all, we 
shall be more effective apostles of the truth, if we study, 
love, and make use of all that is beautiful in nature and 
art ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

If Greek and Roman literature appear to us unregen- 
erate, let us remember, in the first place, that the writ- 
ers of antiquity had not the advantages of divine reve- 
lation and Christian teaching which we have. They 
were born into a world of polytheism and naturalism. 
Many of their shortcomings, especially their erudities in 
moral matters, must be charitably condoned because of 
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ignorance. The marvel of it is that, despite their pa- 
ganism, there is to be found in their writings so much, 
so very much, of natural virtue, of noble thought, of 
lofty aspiration. Let us remember, too, that modern lit- 
eratures, notwithstanding a Christian tradition of two 
thousand years, are often more pagan and—for shame 
be it said—more unblushingly and insidiously immoral 
than the elassie literatures of Greece and Rome. And 
can modern writers plead the same ignorance? Are we 
not foreed to believe that many of them sin against the 
light? If they are pagan, it is because they have delib- 
erately chosen to be pagan. They have looked upon the 
Christian revelation, the perfect law of Christ, but, like 
Childe Harold, as they gazed on truth their aching eyes 
grew dim. With open eyes and with full consciousness 
of what they are doing many of them prefer the flesh 
to the spirit. Let us not, then, be too hard on the pa- 
gans of Greece and Rome. Likely enough, when the last 
day comes, we shall find many of them reposing with 
Lazarus in the bosom of Father Abraham. 


Much of Greek lyrie poetry has perished; and inas- 
much as a considerable portion of it was openly im- 
moral, we at any rate cannot regret the loss. In what- 
ever way it may have perished, it was good riddance. 
Would that many of the even more objectionable poems 
of an Ovid, a Propertius, a Martial, and other Roman 
writers had shared the same fate! The world would be 

ff for the loss. Still let us not despise or under- 

at is good and beautiful even in these writers. 

. them the anima naturaliter Christiana some- 
uuines gives splendid tokens of its presence; and to cast 
away the good with the bad is always folly. 


But what are we to think of the attitude of the early 
Christian Church and of some of the Fathers and bish- 
ops of the early Church, who, as certain present-day 
writers like to remind us, were intolerant of anything 
pagan in literature and art, and would perhaps, had 
it been in their power, have burnt all pagan poetry and 
blotted it out of existence? That there may have been 
unenlightened zeal in some eases we do not wish to gain- 
say. But in the large this attitude is quite intelligible, 
since for the early Christians, themselves recent converts 
from paganism and surrounded by a pagan world from 
which they had not yet completely emancipated them- 
selves, any contact with pagan literature and art could 
easily become an occasion of relapse into their former 
vices. They had first to be weaned from their former 
love, they had first to be made to undergo a rigorous dis- 
cipline of renunciation, before they would be strong 
enough to resist the seductions of the fair-spoken pagan 
world. But such conditions have long since passed 
away, and there is today no reason why Christians 
should not profit by all that is good in pagan literature. 


In our immediate work of instructing the young there 
is still today one great drawback to our reaping the full 
harvest of such profit. Formerly it was the commun 
practice to expurgate all school texts, but, unfortunate- 
ly, contemporary scholars for the most part look upon 
such a procedure as Victorian prudery. There is, how- 
ever, still available a fair number of texts of the class- 
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ies produced in this country that can be safely put into 
the hands of immature youth. A somewhat larger num- 
ber of such suitable texts comes to us from England. 
But much remains to be done in this matter, and we 
sincerely hope that the future will make good the neg- 
lect of the past; for, while as moulders of the aesthetic 
taste of youth we but follow the time-honored tradition 
ot the Church in our loyalty to the ancient classics, yet 
as Christian educators we have also the sacred duty of 
safeguarding the morals of our charges; and this even 
the pagan educators of Greece and Rome did in their 
day, aS we can see from authors like Plato and 
Quintilian, who warn us in their works against the dan- 
ger of corruption lurking in the indiscriminate pursuit 
of literature. 


Florissant, Mo. Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


Classics and Light Verse 


Under some pressure I add to the two articles I have 
already contributed to the CuassicaL BULLETIN on 
Classies and Poetry a third section on the use of light 
verse. I say ‘‘under some pressure,’’ because I cannot 
help feeling that the subject is so personal and individ- 
ual, one might almost say so intimate, that what I say 
may by no means commend itself to others. Trusting, 
however, in the charitable tolerance of the readers of the 
ButtetIN, I set down the thoughts that have oceurred to 
me in looking back on my own experience. 

There crops up at onee, of course, the somewhat vexed 
question, ‘‘ What is light verse?’’ Into this question I 
cannot enter fully here, but must content myself with 
saying what light verse is not, and indicating two or 
three of the qualities of which the writer of light verse 
must be possessed. Light verse is not ballad, and it 
is not mere doggerel. Almost anyone ean, if he tries, 
write doggerel, but those who ean write good light verse 
are the gifted few. The writer of good light verse must 
have a broad culture, a true sense of humor, a power of 
delicate allusion, and above all a sure touch, and unerr- 
ing sense of propriety. This latter is, I believe, gained 
in very large degree precisely from the study of the 
Classics; for the classical masterpieces were, if anything, 
models and standards of good taste—but I am straying 
into a quite different subject. In addition to these 
qualities, the writer of light verse must, of course, have 
a knack of happy versification, and ability for deftly- 
turned rhyme. Within these limits, therefore, I under- 
stand the term ‘‘light verse’’ in a broad sense. 

Now as to its use. No precise rules can be laid down, 
and I ean do nothing more than indicate a few of the 
ways in which it may be helpful. The rest must be left 
to the initiative of the individual and the opportunities 
provided by the subject matter. 

The allusiveness of light verse may be used to keep 
the minds of boys awake, to prevent the ‘‘watertight- 
compartments’’ frame of mind of which I spoke in an 
earlier article. On one occasion, about ten days or a 
fortnight after we had done the ‘Post equitem sedet atra 
cura’ ode, I read to my class, without previous warning, 
Calverley’s Ode to Tobacco. Readers of the BULLETIN 
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will remember the first verse: 


Thou who, when fears attack, 

Bid’st them avaunt, and Black 

Care, at the Horseman’s back 
Perching, unseatest ; 

Sweet, when the morn is gray; 

Sweet, when they’ve cleared away 

Lunch; and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest. 


It was consoling to see even two or three pairs of eyes 
_ brighten in amused recognition. I have in my posses- 
sion an Ode to the Greek Grammar, which appeared in 
the pages of Punch a good many years ago. It was in- 
spired by the hail of criticism which threatened to oust 
Greek from its prominent place in the curriculum of 
the English publie schools. I make a point of reading it 
to my Greek class when I think they are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to appreciate it. If we have done the sixth book 
of the Iliad, I am on the lookout for reactions at the con- 
eluding lines, which run as follows: 


For I know that Gre and §z¢9 are falling, the once 


divine ; 

They are changing our gold for copper, a hundred oxen 
for nine. 

And the world is broken in pieces and swept on the wave 
of the sea, 

And my heart is riven with tmesis, [ suffer from syn- 
cope. 

And ~<a of death stab through me, and, writ on the 
sinking sun 

Is the perfect (strong) of dAwAG, I am un- 
done. 


Another way in which amusement may be derived 
from the Classics lies in the collection of mottoes, ap- 
plicable to various persons or circumstances. Vergil, 
for instance, must surely have had a vision of golfers 
when he wrote the line 


Miscueruntque herbas et non smnoria verba, 


and Euripides has hit off the situation of a schoolboy or 
an undergraduate in the line 


KP. xogevow yovodv. ME. Eb déyetc, xateg. 
Whether Epictetus was a strict prohibitionist or not 
may perhaps reasonably be doubted, but at any rate he 
did not agree with the open flaunting of prohibitionist 
principles: ‘‘ And if you drink water, do not tell every- 
body at every turn.”’ 


One does not usually suspect Seneca, philosopher and 
politician, of whiling away the leisure hours in smoking 
parties, yet he says somewhere in his letters, Interven- 
erunt quidam amici propter quos maior fumus fieret, 
which certainly ought to make us suspicious. 

Many other mottoes suitable to modern life lie scat- 
tered throughout the Classics, and boys should be en- 
couraged to collect them for themselves. Indeed the 
idea should not be confined to the humorous side, but 
extended so that boys will develop a power of apt quo- 
tation. The English master will not, I hope, be un- 
grateful. 

The discerning teacher is wide-awake to the fact that 
at times his class is off color, tired, in that rather help- 
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less frame of mind which leads easily to ill-humor and 
annoyance. Under such conditions real teaching be- 
comes impossible, but a few minutes devoted to the light- 
er side of the Classics will often suffice to right matters 
and to restore the atmosphere in which work ean be 
done. Good humor may, of course, be restored in other 
ways; but to do so by means of the Classies has definite 
advantages. The unity of the class is retained, the fact 
that the master is deliberately easing off is somewhat 
disguised, and interest in the Classies generally is en- 
hanced, when it is seen that they are not necessarily de- 
void of humor. If the diversion bears on the matter in 
hand, so much the better. Perhaps I shall make my 
meaning clearer if I give one or two of the things I have 
found useful myself. 


When speaking of the Gracchi I have often lightened 
the subject by quoting the limerick: 


Cornelia’s tone was imperious: 

‘*To disfigure a jewel is serious! ’’ 
The ma of the Gracchi 
Referred to a black eye 

That Caius had given Tiberius. 


Again, the name of Diogenes is easily connected with 
that of Alexander the Great on account of the well- 
known story of their meeting. This gives an opening 
for the following admirable verse: 


The two-year-old son of Diogenes 

Had a fat chubby body and podgy knees, 
Which he’d painfully rub 
When he climbed on the tub 

Where his father affected to lodge in ease. 


Apropos of Herodotus I sometimes quote the verse: 


Herodotus! Herodotus! 
You couldn’t spell, you ancient cuss! 
The priests of Egypt gammoned you, 
It wasn’t very hard to do, 
But do not think you gammon us, 
Herodotus! Herodotus! 


That, I admit, approaches perilously near to doggerel. 
But I am in these matters, as you see, something of a 
utilitarian. 

This article has become longer than I had intended, 
and already I faney I can see the brows of some of our 
sterner mentors contract and the grave heads shake in 
disapproval at the idea of introducing such flippaney 
into the sacred halls of learning. But let us not ex- 
clude Aristophanes and his muse from the company of 
the great ones. Let us see life steadily indeed, but let us 
also see it whole. 


Dublin, Ireland. THomas A. JouHnston, S. J. 


Books Received 


From the Oxford University Press, New York: 

Cicero the Politician, being the Pro Sestio and Philip- 
prc IT partly in the original and partly in transla- 
tion. Edited by H. L. Rogers and T. R. Harley, 
with Notes, three Appendices and Voeabulary. Pp. 
226. 1928, 90¢c. 
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assical Journal for November (Vol. XXTV. No. 

reprinted an interesting article from the Cam- 
pus Breeze, University High School, University of 
Minnesota, entitled A Brief Dissertation on the Process 
of Acquirina an Education. The article is verv largely 
made up of common English words derived from the 
Latin and reealls to mind the even greater tour-de-force 
of Father Francis P. Donnelly, S.J.. entitled Ts the 
Ostracism of Greek Practicable?, which appeared orig- 
inally in America for Mareh 15, 1919, but was later re- 
printed by the American Classical League, New York 
University, New York City, whenee copies ean still be 
procured for a nominal sum. In Fr. Donnelly’s paper 
all the words used are of Greek origin, except the arti- 
ele, the pronouns, the prepositions and conjunctions, and 
a few other small words. ‘‘During a period of leth- 
arey,’’ it begins, ‘‘T was petrified at a phantom, bound- 
ing from my lexicon, with this cataract of phrases.’’ 
And then the phantom delivers itself of such eloquent 
sentiments as the following: ‘‘The ecclesiastical sphere 
is practically mine. T am the architect of churches, 
eathedrals and basilicas, from the asphalt base in the 
erypts of the catacomb, up to the apse and the chimes 
in the dome. TIT am architect of monasteries for monks 
and anchorites, and of asylums for orphans and lepers 
and maniacs . . . I telephone or telegraph for my ‘auto’ 
and my machine goes to my theatre . . . . What a pan- 
orama through my telescope in the crystal atmosphere! 
.... Without me where is vour ‘zoo’ with its pan- 
thers and leopards, with dolphin and crocodile and hip- 
popotamus?.... Mine are polities, the diadem of 
monarchs, the sceptres of tyrants, barbaro.s chy 
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and despotic autocracy .... Chemistry and chemical 
analysis, physics with its phenomena of electricity, 
acoustics and optics, mechanics, botany, geology . . . are 
mine. .. . Anatomy is mine and the surgeon, diagnos- 
ing symptoms. ... . The school is mine with its desks, 
its programmes and schedules, the scholars from their 
alphabet to their diploma, their arithmetic and geom- 
etry, their gymnasiums and athletics, and the school dia- 


mond and amphitheatre... .. Without me you have 
not talents or ideas .... Pause before you ostracize 
me from my schools. . . The lexicons of Europe are the 


trophies of Greece.’’ High-sechool and college teachers 
of the classies should not fail to make use of such valu- 
able aids as are these two articles to interest their stu- 
dents in Latin and Greek, to eonvince them of their 
practical value, and to introduce into the class-room 
from time to time an element of profitable amusement. 


The CuassicaL BULLETIN congratulates Mr. J. M. 
Wulfing, a prominent business man of St. Louis, Mo., 
on the honor recently conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Munich, Bavaria, in recognition of his emi- 
nent services in the cause of higher learning. When 
({erman universities and German scholarship were pass- 
ing through their darkest hour, shortly after the war, 
Mr. Wulfing enabled many needy students to continue 
their studies and made it possible for the editors of the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae to proceed with the publica- 
tion of this monumental work. In German university 
parlance, he is now ‘‘ein Ehrenbiirger der Universitat 
Miinchen.’’ Besides being a numismatist of recognized 
standing, he is President both of the Archaeological and 
the Numismatie Societies of St. Louis and a member 
of the American Philological Association. Mr. Wulfing 
intends to go abroad in the near future to attend the 
centenary celebration of the German Archaeological In- 
stitute, which was founded by Niebuhr in 1829. 


Excellence of translation from Latin (or Greek) into 
English lies very largely in the choice of words; in fact. 
a good translation has sometimes been defined as ‘‘the 
right word in the right place.’’ And where should one 
look for the right word if not in the translation of the 
Bible? With this in mind, it is interesting to read 
Msgr. Sheahan’s book entitled ‘‘The English in English 
Ribles,’’ which is a word-study of the first fourteen 
chapters of St. Matthew’s (Cosnel. Comparing the 
Rheims Version. published in 1582, with later produc- 
tions. the author is able to tell the exact extent to which 
the Rhemes ean hold its own in its choice of English 
equivalents. against its great competitors. There is 
much vagueness at times in people’s talk about merits or 
demerits of rival translations of the New Testament. 
Mser. Sheahan shows a wav of reaching definite con- 
elusions. The book is nnblished by The Columbus In- 
stitute, Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
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Translating Latin 
I 


A standard argument in favor of the study of Latin 
is based on the utility of Latin as an aid to English 
style. Yet the complaint is often made that, as things 
now stand, the grammatical blunders and stylistie un- 
couthness so prevalent in translation-English render 
Latin a hindrance rather than a help to progress in 
English. ‘‘If ’twere true, it was a grievous fault.’’ 
Happily, the complaint is not universally true, but it 
is regrettable that it should have even partial founda- 
tion in facet. 


Translation fails to do what it is expected to do sim- 
ply because it is overworked. Called for too often, it 
becomes a matter of spiritless routine. Again, it is 
given too many functions to fulfil. It ‘‘may and under 
present conditions does commonly serve three different 
uses: 1) As a method by which the pupil works out 
the meaning of a Latin sentence or paragraph; 2) as a 
method by which the pupil shows in class recitation or 
examination that he has worked out this meaning; and 
3) as a method of training the pupil in English expres- 
sion... . The first of these three uses is unsound in 
theory and wasteful in practice, and the second, if it 
constitutes the sole or even chief means of testing the 
pupil’s understanding of a reading assignment, inevi- 
tably encourages wrong methods of study and inhibits 
to a large extent the proper development of the normal 
and legitimate use of translation as a sure training in 
English expression.’’ (Classical Investigation Report I, 
p. 196). 


When we make translation the method by which the 
pupil is to reach the meaning of a Latin sentence, when 
we make it the first point to which he is to give his at- 
tention, we are foreing him to consider his Latin text 
as a message written in code. Meaningless in itself, 
and therefore incapable of being read, it must be slowly 
and carefully deciphered, and only then ean it take on 
any semblance of meaning. Any attempt to read this 
code as a language, any attempt to ‘‘read Latin as Lat- 
in,’’ is, from this point of view, simply essaying the im- 
possible. Secondly, if we relegate translation to the 
menial position of a stepping-stone to the comprehen- 
sion of the Latin, every exercise that follows in class, 
such as a syntax or content quiz on the lesson in hand, 
will be answered from the pupil’s English translation, 
and not from the original Latin. as it should be. Is 
this studying Latin? There is a third objection to mak- 
ing translation the first goal of student effort: in con- 
fusing it with the reading process we exclude all possi- 
bility of a translation worthy of the name. The veteran 
translator reads, cons, mulls over his original, and 
knows precisely what he wishes to say before deciding on 
how to say it. ‘‘If this is so clearly the case of the sea- 
soned scholar,’’ asks Professor F. G. Moore, ‘‘what are 
we to say of the rapid-fire methods of the schoolboy, 
who tries the impossible with naive assurance, reducing 
the process by elimination of the first and all-essential 
step?’’ That the result is mere jargon is bad enough: 
it is immeasurably worse that, whatever the force of cir- 
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cumstances, this result should be known and accepted 
as translation, for thus we put the standard at the low- 
est possible level. What wonder that ‘‘Latin is a hin- 
drance rather than a help to progress in English.’’ 

““There can be no doubt that the pupil’s conscious- 
ness of the type of classroom question he has learned to 
expect is a potent influence in his choice of a method 
in the independent study of his lesson.’’ (Report, p. 
172). If, for the three reasons given, translation ought 
not to be the alpha and omega of the pupil’s first at- 
tempt at his lesson, neither is it to be the teacher’s sole 
or even chief means of testing the success of that at- 
tempt. Correlatively, such test-questions should be so 
framed that in anticipating them, as he is sure to do, the 
pupil will nolens volens form right habits of prepara- 
tion for class. Private study should bear the same rela- 
tion to subsequent recitation in class as the rehearsal 
of a play bears to the public performance. Recitation 
methods should set the norm for study methods and be 
the test of their correctness. Adequate questioning in 
class should show whether the pupil has read according 
to the accepted method, whether he has a knowledge of 
the various grammatical constructions found in the as- 
signment and was guided by them to the comprehension 
of the author’s thought, and, lastly. whether he has 
thoroughly grasped the meaning and import of the pass- 
age. 

Let us go a little bevond our subject here to show 
the method of reading that we assume in this paper. 
The pupil has had his voeabulary quiz on the chapter in 
hand, and is studying alone at home in preparation for 
the next dav’s class. The selection is from Caesar: 

His nuntiis litterisque commotus Caesar duas legiones 
in citeriore Gallia novas conscripsit, et inita aestate, in 
interiorem Galliam qui deduceret, Q. Pedium legatum 
misit. Ipse,cum primum pabuli copia esse inciperet, ad 
exercitum venit. Dat neqotium Senonibus reliquisque 
Gallis qui finitimi Belgis erant, uti ea quae apud eos ger- 
antur coqnoscant seque de his rebus certiorem faciant. 
(B. G. TT, 2). 

Here is a sample of the way in which the student is 
to go at his Latin: his nuntiis litterisque, ‘‘these are the 
rumors about the Belgians and the letters of Labienus 
we saw yesterday.’’—commotus, ‘‘somebody is disturbed 
by them. Who?’’—Caesar, ‘‘Caesar; naturally.’’— 
duas legiones, ‘‘Caesar is doing something to the two le- 
gions, probably sending them to the front.’’—in citer- 
iore Gallia, ‘‘no, they’re not traveling.’’—novas, ‘‘new 
legions.’’—conscripsit, ‘‘oh, he enlisted them.’’—et tnita 
aestate, ‘‘something else is going to happen at the begin- 
ning of summer.’’—in interiorem Galliam, ‘‘somebody 
is going farther into Gaul.’’—qui deduceret, ‘‘a new 
man on the scene; wonder who he is; that subjunctive 
looks to the future. He is to lead off these new troops 
farther into Gaul when summer comes. That’s it.’’— 
Quintum Pedium legatum, ‘‘that is his name, and he’s 
a lieutenant.’’—misit, ‘‘just what I thought.’’ Zt cet- 
era. 

Intelligent study of this kind ean be provoked only 
by the certainty that the next day’s recitation will be 
conducted along lines like the following : 


Thirty-eight 


(ive the reason for the ease of aestate, Pedium, ea, se. 

What is referred to by his nuntiis? (The rumors of 
Belgian conspiracy above mentioned. ) 

What does commotus tell you about the case of nun- 
iis? (That it expresses a reason or cause.) 

Did Caesar take these reports seriously? (Yes.) 

What is the reason for your answer? (The fact that 
he mobilized two new legions.) 

Could not the word conscripsit be omitted, and its 
place taken by misit below? (No, the phrase in citeriore 
(Gallia confines the action to that one place; misit im- 
plies motion into or out of, and could not stand with 
this phrase.) 

Would the sense be destroyed by a period after con- 
scripsit? (No.) 

Who was the commander mentioned, and what were 
his orders? (Quintus Pedius, who was to mareh into 
the heart of Gaul with the troops when summer came.) 

Was Caesar with his army at this time? (No, he 
joined the army when fodder became more plentiful.) 

Give synonyms for negotium, finitimt, gerantur. 
(Curam, proximi, fiant.) 


Does eos refer to Senones, Gauls, or Belgians? (Bel- 
vians. ) 
Why could not se be substituted for eos? (Because 


this would mean that they were to find out what they 
themselves were doing—rather foolish—or, if se referred 
‘laesar, the rest of the sentence would be foolish and 


ecessary. ) 
Vhere was the territory of the Senones? (Near Bel- 
eium. ) , 


What task was assigned them? (That they find out 
all they could of Belgian activities and report to 
Caesar. ) 

Synopsize these seven lines. (Because of these re- 
ports, Caesar is suspicious of the Belgians, sends troops 
in their direction, follows himself shortly after, and en- 
gages some Gauls as spies.) 

What do you think the following part will tell us? 
(Whether the spies got any information, and what Cae- 
sar did about it.) 

There is an art in formulating such questions; they 
do demand preparation on the part of the teacher. 
They may be few or many, easy or difficult, English or 
Latin, oral or written, for the individual or for the class, 
at the teacher’s discretion. The comprehension quiz, as 
thus given, is a much fairer criterion than is translation, 
which rests not only on Latin ability but on English 
composition ability as well, thus discriminating against 
the boy of foreign parents who is good at Latin but 
poor in English; ability to read Latin should not be 
measured by ability to write English. It is readily 
noted that the comprehension quiz is easily corrected 
and graded, whereas translation is subject to all the 
haziness and partiality that attend the grading of an 
English composition. The comprehension quiz cannot 
help emphasizing a perception of the thought content, 
while translation day in and day out leads away from 
this end to a glib use of words that may be quite super- 
ficial. ‘‘The pupils’ comprehension of a piece which 
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they have even translated several times in the old way 
is often poor enough,’’ says Jespersen; ‘‘the most in- 
credible thoughtlessness can thrive under the shelter of 
rehearsed translations.’’ It was another Dane, Kierke- 
gaard, who wrote that ‘‘language had been given to 
man, not in order to conceal his thoughts, as Talley- 
rand asserted, but in order to conceal the fact that he 
had no thoughts.’’ Well might he have made this re- 
mark after hearing a sample of high school translation. 
If translation is beloved of the teacher who would rath- 
er issue the time-honored injunction, ‘‘Translate!’’ 
than make out a comprehension quiz, let him see in the 
mirror those of his charges who, at this order, with only 
contempt for the simple pedestrian, gleefully put foot 
to stirrup and ride: ‘‘My golden spurs now bring to 
me.”’ 


Florissant, Mo. Wituiam R. Hennes, S. J. 


Metrical Reading of Latin 


To stress another ‘‘objective’’ in the already overbur- 
dened curriculum of the high school would be hazard- 
ous in the extreme. However, the subject of metrical 
reading of Latin verse is not really a new one. It seems 
so natural a procedure in itself that a word of comment 
or approval would almost appear needless. In facet, 
many textbooks of Vergil and Ovid take metrical read- 
ing for granted. 

Yet the practice of such reading in the Latin classes 
of our high schools falls, I think, far below the standard 
demanded by the best interests of well-rounded training 
in Latin. Even in prose, reading aloud has been much 
neglected. ‘‘Less than half of the pupils report that 
they have commonly been asked to read the sentence or 
passage aloud in Latin,’’ says the Report of the Class- 
ical Investigation (P. I, p. 173). 

The result for the student’s subsequent career in 
Latin is easily foreseen. He approaches his college 
Latin quite innocent of the very rudiments of metrical 
reading, and valuable time must be spent at that late 
hour on the principles and practice of seansion. Or,—- 
and this is the more probable result—the student es- 
eapes with only a superficial attempt at such reading in 
his entire collegiate career. And for those students 
whose acquaintance with Latin terminates with the ac- 
quisition of their high school diploma, the loss is all the 
more complete. 

It is true that, with the best pedagogical intentions, 
we find ourselves hard-pressed in the teaching of high 
school Latin to cover adequately the matter assigned. 
even with a moderate amount of time devoted to Latin 
seansion. Henee we must decide which objectives we 
onght to stress to the relative neglect of others. But, 
if Vergil or Ovid is to be anything more than just so 
much Latin to be translated, and if ‘‘verse music’’ and 
‘‘melody’’ and ‘‘limpid eadence’’ are to be something 
beyond so many meaningless phrases in text-book in- 
troductions, then surely high school pupils ought to be 
trained to read Latin verse aloud, correctly and me- 
trically. Apart from the deeper significance of poetry 
as opposed to prose, the high school pupil associates with 
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the one some sort of metrical arrangement which the 
other does not possess. Hence a disregard of correct 
metrical reading is likely to reduce his Vergil or Ovid 
to the level of prose. 

The unwillingness of teachers to commit their charges 
to any extensive program of metrical reading is founded 
on difficulties of long standing. Too many rules—too 
many technicalities—too little sense of rhythm! The 
last is the only difficulty with apparent ground. In 
our zeal to obviate ‘‘sing-song’’ in the reading of Eng- 
lish verse, we have almost destroyed in our pupils the 
sense of rhythm, which, after all, is native. Better a 
reading in ‘‘sing-song’’ fashion than a rendition which 
makes dull prose of majestic rhythm. 

Besides, the ‘‘rules and technicalities’’ are not really 
numerous. Some text-books dispose of the whole matter 
in a few pages, and even these can be reduced for class- 
room purposes. The Latin class of fourth year high 
school should not ambition the mastery of all the intri- 
eacies of the hexameter; nor need every student be held 
accountable for the secansion of every line translated. 
The teacher ean select for metrical reading passages that 
have a minimum of exceptions or no exceptions at all. 
A correct and musieal reading of such passages, chosen 
both for their intrinsic merit and for the rhythm of 
their expression, will contribute more to the literary 
study of a poet than a dozen theoretical lectures on the 
beauty of Vergilian or Ovidian verse. 

St. Louis, Mo. C. KoRFMACHER. 


A Note on Pliny, Letters X, 96 


In his famous letter to the Emperor about the Chris- 
tians of Bithynia, Pliny enumerates a few details of the 
liturgy of the Agape. He informs Trajan that Chris- 
tians on trial have testified that at these love-feasts 
‘“carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem, 
seque sacramento... obstringere ne furta, ne latrocinia, 
ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne deposi- 
tum adpellati abnegarent.’’ The last phrase is common- 
ly translated ‘‘not deny a trust when they should be 
ealled upon to restore it.’’ As one editor suggests, 
these words are explained by the fact that ‘‘in the ab- 
sence of safety deposit vaults, one setting out on a long 
journey would leave valuable articles with a friend for 
safe keeping, and too often on return met with a denial 
that the friend had ever received them.’’ A further 
observation might be made. 

In the early days of the Church, it was the custom 
among the Christians when speaking about matters of 
faith and practice to use words of double meaning. 
The symbolism of iytic for Christ is well known. De- 
positum, likewise, had a special meaning to the initiate 
Christians. It was the technical word which they used 
to express the entire complexus of truths and practices 
which had been handed down from the beginning: and 
these they regarded as a precious legacy. 

Thus St. Paul exhorted Timothy (I Tim. 6, 20) : ‘* De- 
positum custodi, devitans vocum novitates et opposi- 
tiones falsi nominis scientiae;’’ and in another letter 
(2 Tim. 1, 14) he repeats the same words. There are 
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numerous other allusions in the Scriptures and the Fa- 
thers to the fact that the Christians’ chief ‘‘trust’’ was 
their heritage of faith and that it was to be guarded ac- 
cordingly. In the Acts (XVI, 4) we read that when 
Paul and Timothy passed through the land of the Mys- 
ians (the province adjoining Bithynia), ‘‘tradebant eis 
custodire dogmata quae erant decreta ab Apostolis et 
senioribus, qui erant Terosolymis.’’? And again in the 
Didache (4, 13) we find the exhortation qvddEets & 

That the Christians should take such an oath seems 
to be in full keeping with the cireumstances as related 
in the same letter (X, 96). Experience of past perse- 
cution had taught them that nomen ipsum of a Chris- 
tian, and consequently the creed involved by the name, 
etiamsi flagitiis caret, was sufficient cause for judicial 
proceedings. Realizing that their belief was the one 
point on which they might be prosecuted, they would 
naturally take unusual precaution to guard their trust 
by binding themselves under oath. 

We may not unreasonably infer, then, that depositum 
(the invariable Latin translation for the xagatyxn of 
the Seriptures) even in Pliny’s time had this pregnant 
signification. Of course there is no doubt of its having 
this peculiar value during later centuries. (See St. Vin- 
cent of Lerins, Commonitorium 22, 82). 

With this interpretation the testimony of the Chris- 
tian confessors may be better appreciated. They were 
making good use of the disciplina arcani. With Pliny 
we may retain the obvious translation ‘‘not deny a 
trust,’’ but we should bear in mind that this was per- 
haps not the sense attached to the phrase by the Chris- 
tians. Their meaning, to which their conduct heroically 
testified, was in all probability ‘‘not to abjure their 
faith when called upon to do so’’ (or, perhaps, ‘‘when 
haled into court’’). 


Florissant, Mo. Stewart E. Dou.arp, S. J. 


Book Reviews 


Cicero in Asia. Selections from Cicero’s Letters and 
Speeches, edited with Introduction, Notes and Vo- 
eabulary by Stanley Price, M.A. Pp. 159, with 
13 full-page illustrations and 2 maps. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1928. 60ce. 


Cicero and Antony. Selections from the Philippies 
and Letters of Cicero, edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary by G. Tuberville. Pp. 127, 
with 13 full-page illustrations. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1928. 60¢. 


The make-up of these two little texts is splendid and 
proves how much an attractive presentation can do to 
make classical texts interesting, especially to the young. 
Mr. Price is especially happy in his ability to look at 
the historical background (outlined in the Introduc- 
tion), with the eyes of those for whom he is writing, the 
boys and girls of high school. He there sees what they 
would see and be interested inn—Roman customs in 
terms of similar customs of the present day; the loneli- 
ness of a far-off continent, with its nomad potentates and 


Forty THE 


mountain tribes, etc. The chatty style of Mr. Price, 
which frees the little book from elass-room formalism, is 
seen even in the titles of the selections, where ‘‘An Awk- 
ward Customer,’’ ‘‘The Grievance of the Men of Tral- 
les,’’? ‘‘Quintus Cicero Wins Himself a Bad Name,’’ 
ete., awaken a human interest not likely to be felt when 
one’s eyes fall on a caption such as M. Cicero S. D. Ap- 
pio Pulchro, or even the noneommittal, Pro Flacco. 


Mr. Tuberville has, in his judicious selection of pass- 
ages from Philippics I, II, IV, and VII, admirably 
achieved his object of showing the progressive develop- 
ment of ‘‘the history of Rome after the murder of Jul- 
ius Caesar.’’ Both volumes, small in compass, very rea- 
sonable in price, neatly bound, with large clear print and 
attractive arrangement, are fully equipped with vocab- 
ularies, notes, and an abundance of beautiful and en- 
lightening illustrations which fix in memory the per- 
sons and places treated in the text. The device of se- 
lecting and grouping from different writings of Cicero 
matter pertaining to a definite and historic locality, as 
is done in ‘‘Cicero in Asia,’’ and the skillful marshall- 
ing of passages from an author which unfold to the stu- 
dent’s eye a great and interesting movement, like that of 
a vast populace righting itself after a spell of hopeless 
turmoil, as is done in ‘‘Cicero and Antony,’’ are ealeu- 
lated not only to keep far from a boy’s mind the idea 
that in a speech of Cicero he is examining, as it were, a 

slide,’’ artificial and isolated, but to convince 

t he is really looking at a ‘‘close-up’’ of action 

e fast-running film of Roman life, at a period 
when some of the most colorful scenes of history were 
flickering on the sereen. High-school teachers ought not 
to fail to examine these and similar Oxford Junior 
Texts. Latin Clubs also could make good use of them. 
Florissant, Mo. GrorceE E. S. J. 


Climax Series: 1) Latin—First Year, by R. V. D. 
Magoffin and M. Y. Henry, with a Latin Playlet 
by Lillian B. Lawler. xiv-+392--xl pp. Silver- 
Burdett. 

2) Narrationes Biblicae by A. Lipsky and H. E. 
Wedeck. x+70 pp. Silver-Burdett. 


The attractive first year text-book is intended to de- 
velop as rapidly as possible the student’s ability to read 
Latin. Voeabularies, inflection, and syntax are treated 
functionally in the belief that this is the best way to 
secure this aim. Progress is tested throughout by eight 
review lessons carefully distributed in the series of 85 
lessons, or Opuscula. Each Opusculum begins with a 
well-selected bit of connected prose (‘‘made Latin’’), 
which in the earlier lessons consists of comments on the 
illustration immediately preceding. The burden of in- 
flection is reasonably apportioned from the outset; and 
so it avoids the rather common defect of a ‘‘crowded’’ 
second half. The authors’ claim that their volume tends 
to stimulate intellectual growth by ‘‘development of 
beth memory and logical thinking,’’ if not fully real- 
ized, is at least sufficiently outlined for the wide-awake 
teacher to notice and strive for. 


The illustrations are fresh and breathe a vitalizing 
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realism ; this feature is, in faet, so prominent that a stu- 
dent, after picking up the volume at random, will not 
soon lay it aside. 

The book has already, in manuscript form, passed the 
hard test of classroom use. Latin—First Year, in our 
opinion, deserves a hearty weleome. 

Narrationes Biblicae is excellently designed as an 
adolescents’ text. Its content is familiar and for that 
reason facilitates the study of language; its human ap- 
peal is high; and it puts into use those personal verb- 
forms which are so conspicuously wanting in the Gallic 
War. Moreover, the atmosphere of these Bible stories is 
surely quite foreign to the paganism so prominent in the 
first number of this series. While intended as a text 
for collateral sight-reading in first year, it may very 
well be used as a third semester text before taking Cae- 
sar. Its value is very much increased by the themes 
and grammatical points—all based on the text. The 
illustrations, however, are disappointing. 

These initial volumes of the Climax Series appear to 
make beginning Latin, not only less difficult, but in- 
creasingly interesting. But alas for second year! What 
a pity that Caesar wrote no account of his wars for 
youngsters in their teens! 


Question Box 


Will you please diseuss the spelling of the name of 
the author of the Aeneid? Some writers use Vergil, 
and some use Virgil. Which is preferred? 

Hroswitha. 

The poet’s name is discussed by Frieze in his Vergil, 
Preface; by Sellar in Roman Poets of the Augustan 
Age, 99; by Conington in Works of Virgil, I, xviii; by 
Mackail in his Virgil and His Meaning to the World 
of Today, 153. Frieze’s article is reproduced by Har- 
per and Miller in The Aeneid, Introd. The old Roman 
form of the name is Vergilius (Ovegyiivos) ; the variant 
Virgilius came into vogue in the middle ages. ‘‘The 
monks of the cloisters who devoted themselves to the 
copying of classical manuseripts . . . took a faney to 
change the name of Vergilius into Virgilius. They 
thought there was little difference between e and 7 in 
sound, and that their new spelling of the poet’s name 
was more in keeping with some of their notions about 
its origin and significance. He had been called ‘Par- 
thenius,’ they said, the virgin-like; he had sung in his 
fourth Eelogue of the Divine Son of the Virgin Mary; 
moreover, the Messiah prophesied in this poem was the 
virga or branch of Jesse and David; and he was also the 
poet-magician of the golden branch, the aurea virga 
of the sixth hook of the Aeneid. Hence he was un- 
doubtedly Virg-ilius.”’ (Frieze). There is warrant, 
therefore, for either spelling, Vergilius, the spelling in 
the poet’s own day, and Virgilius, the spelling preferred 
in medieval times. Says Mackail: ‘‘The English-speak- 
ing world will probably continue to speak and write of 
Virgil, though in their Latin texts they will find him 
called Vergilius.’’ In any ease Virgil has the sanction 
of long usage. K. 
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